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THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH TO SWIFT

Vienna, April 18 [O.S. 6], 1711.
SIR,2

I HAVE often with pleasure reflected upon the glorious
possibilities of the English constitution; but I must apply
to politics a French expression appropriated by them to
beauty: there is a je ne sais quoi among us, which makes
us troublesome with our learning, disagreeable with our wit,
poor with our wealth, and insignificant with our power.

I could never despise anybody for what they have not,
and am only provoked, when they make not the right use
of what they have. This is the greatest mortification, to
know the advantages we have by art and nature, and see
them disappointed by self-conceit and faction. What
patience could bear the disappointment of a good scheme
by the October Club?

I have with great uneasiness received imperfect accounts
of a disagreement among ourselves. The party we have to
struggle with has strength enough to require our united
endeavours. We should not attack their firm body like
hussars. Let the victory be secure before we quarrel for the
spoils; let it be considered whether their yoke were easy,
or their burden light What! must there ever be in St. Ste-
phen's chapel, a majority either of knaves or fools?

But seriously, I have long apprehended the effects of
that universal corruption, which has been improved with
so much care, and has so fitted us for the tyranny designed,
that we are grown, I fear, insensible of slavery, and almost
unworthy of liberty.

The gentlemen, who give you no other satisfaction in
politics than the appearances of ease and mirth, I wish I
could partake with them in their good humour: but tokay
itself has no effect upon me while I see affairs so un-
settled; faction so strong, and credit so weak; and all

1  In the British Museum.  See Preface.

2  This letter is a reply to Swift's letter to Lord Peterborough of
19 February (supra, p. 235).  It reached Swift on 20 April, and on that
day in the Journal to Stella, Swift notes that Peterborough writes so
well that he has no mind to answer him, and so kind that he must
answer him ("Prose Works," ii, 160).lease to take care of herself, and issue a proclamation to banish all
